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but by the sense or pury. It is independent of the 
low considerations of loss or gain. My obligation ‘ to 
‘keep my word’—I know that I speak contrary to the 
theory of some moralists—my obligation to keep my 
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[CONCLUDED.} 


1. Of its Opt1Garr1ons.—It is objected to them that 
they are profane and blasphemous. ‘There is nothing 
unclean, of itself; but to him that esteemeth any thing | 
to be unclean, to himitis unclean.” The?name of God 
is never blasphemed when His goodness and providence 
ate acknowledged, and His aid and blessing invoked. 
No matter what may be the form of such acknowledg- 


ment und invocation, if it express the true feeling of | Whether it bea fine, or disfranchisement, or death. 


the heart. The enumeration or a Certain form of | 


And, on the other | 
hand, the language of the most humble devotion s| 
blasphemy—an abomination to the Lord,—when it ad 
not the expression of a corresponding sentiment in the | 
soul. 


But neither in the language nor in the form of Ma- 


word is not affected in the least by my knowing that 
‘shall be rewarded by some outward expression of ap-| 
‘probation, if I do, and punished by some outward inflic- | 
tion of pain, if [do not. I feel that it is my duty to 

keep my word; and this feeling constitutes the obliga- 

tion—is that which binds me. ‘Right,’ observes a 
writer on the nature and obligations of virtue, ‘ right 
‘implies duty in its idea. To perceive an action to be’ 
tight isto see a reason for doing it in the action itself, 


abstracted from all other considerations whatever; and. 


this perception, this acknowledged rectitute in the ac-. 


tion, is the very essence of obligation, that which com- 


‘mands the approbation and choice, and binds the con- 
‘science of every rational human being.’ ‘Power may 
compel, interest may bribe, pleasure may persuade, but 
Teason only can oblige.’* Now, if I make a promise 
which is agreeable to my sense of right—or of duty, 
which amounts to the same thing,—there is an obliga-' 
tion upon me the strongest that can be; and the nature. 
and force of it are not changed a whit, by having or not 
having an external penalty annexed to its violation. I¢ 
there be such a penalty, the moral obligation is precise- 
ly the same, whether it bea groat ora kingdom; 


‘To know,’ observes Dr. Thomas Brown, ‘that we 


jects rather of self-abhorrence, if we did not act in a 


‘certain fhanner, is to feel the moral obligation to act. 


in a certain manner, as it is to feel the moral rectitude 


of the action itself.’t 
_ Bot it is urged that ‘ the Masonic obligations are un- 


ful acts.’ Strictly speaking, there is no such thing as an. 


| spirit-may execute on itself. The strength of such an. 
obligation is graduated not by the weight of penalty, 


that they militate against the rights of other citizens; 
that they give a bias to the executive will, and hold the 


arm of executive power; and render lame and worthless 


the trial by jury. It is difficult to oppose to charges of 
such a nature any thing more than a simple denial. 1f 


_ as a body we have given evidence of hostility to gov- 


ernment; if it can be made to appear that we have hin- 
dered the free and unconstrained action of the law: ‘if it 
can be shown that we have not respected the rights, 
civil and religious, of our fellow-citizens, then we ought 
to suffer the full punishment of their displeasure. 


But where shines the sun upon purer patriots or more 
Virtuous man, than those found in the Masonic family, 
and warmly attached to its interest. We all bow be- 
fore the majesty of the law; we own its sovereignty; 
we venerate its power; and we invoke its protection. 
Justiee, we maintain, should run through the earth, 
like a mighty river, and every mound raised to stop its 
nrogress should be levelled to its base. Before its swel- 
ling current, wrongs and oppressions, of every sort, 
should be driven into the everlasting abyss. Whatev- 
er, in this country or any other, tends to divert it fromm 
its proper channel, or to prevent its free and natural 
operation, should be immediately destroyed. And did 
I believe Freemasonry of that tendency, I would say, 
‘Tear it in pieces’—‘spare not even amemorial of 
it’—‘ annihilate it forever.’ Nothing should be suffer- 
ed to exist here, which, in its immediate or remote ef- 
fects, may paralyze the power of government, or di- 
minish the sanctity of the constitution, or infringe upon 


the equal rights of all; and so maim the glorious liberty 
words is not blasphemy, ig, ihe Divine Mind, unless should feel ourselves unworthy of self-esteem, and ob- | left us by our fathers. 


_ those words are ‘the sigs of an inward sentiment of | 
¢otitempt and hostility to God. 


And we shall be as ready as any 
other Americans to lift. the arm and strike the blow. 
when an #ttempt shall be made from any quarter te 
dispossess us of our inheritance, or to break away our 


- sacred bulwarks. We have too much of the best blood 


of our ancestors yet flowing in our veins, to be silent 


| lawful, because they bind to the performance of unlaw- or unmoved spectators of the demolition of the only 


temple of Liberty in the earth. We have too long 


sonic obligations is there any thing that implies the junlawfal obligation. We cannot be obliged todo what worshipped at her shrine not to have caught some of 


least irreverence or disregard of the Supreme Being; 
whilst in them both the utmost care is taken to affect 
religiously the hearts of those who adopt them. 

Still, ff not profane and blasphemous, it is insisted, 
that ‘they are barbarous and sanguinary.’ If I were 
to admit that there are portions of them which might 
strike harshly the ear of modern refinement; if I were 
toadmit that there are parts of them which I could 
wish were modified or dispensed with, could it be done 
without removing the ancient landmarks, or affecting 
essentially the general organization of the institution, I 
should remember, too, that they were not framed in 
the 19th century—nor yet in the 18th, as the traditions 
of our opposers teach; I should remember that they 


‘is morally wrong. Understanding, however, what is. 
‘meant by the objection, it is sufficient to reply—and all, 
seceders must admit it—that every Mason is strictly | 
and invariable charged not to interpret any of his. 
promises as interfering with his duties either to his God 
or his country; with the demands of his religion or the | 
government under which he lives. And this charge is 
\given to him before any promise is received from him. 
In what sense than are his promises to be regarded ? 
Dr. Paley shall answer;—* When the terms of promise 
admit of more senses than one, the promise is to be 
performed in that sense in which the promiser appre- 
‘hended at the time that the promisee recetved it.’ 
No Masonic promises, therefore, bind us to the perform- 


have been, in past ages, and in many countries may yet 
be received, by men who would scarcely be influenced 
by forms of obligation less strong and impressive. And 
Ishould remember also, for the consideration of the 
enlightened, and refined, and elevated, that a promise 
iso more than a promise, and an obligation no more 
than an obligation, whatever may be the terms in 
which it is vouehed. The obligation to perform a 
Promise, with a fair and ingenuous mind, has the same 
force, whether the penalty be small or great; or if 


there benno penalty save that which the quickened | 


ance of any unlawful act. And even if they did in 
form, they would not be void in effect. For every man 
under a primary and everlasting obligation to obey 
‘the law of the Lord; and that law ordains suBsECTION 
|TO THE HIGHER POWERS. 

| And yet it is confidently asserted that the obligations 
lof Masonry do contravene, in principle and effect, our 


civil duties; that they obstruct the course of justice; 


| *Dr. Adams,—quoted with approbation by Dugald 
| Stewart; Works, Vol. v.p. 202. Camb. Ed. 
| t Brown’s Phil. Vol. iii, p. 133. 


her spirit. We feel now, at this instant, its powerful 


‘workings and lofty impulses, when oar foes are striving, 


with all their energy, to rob us of our rights, and to de- 
“stroy our influence as men,as citizens, and as Christians. — 
We feel that, in this home of the free, we are suffer- 
ing, and without the power of redress, aa oppression 
grievous and tyrannical. We ask for justice at the hands 
‘of those against us. We ask respect for the rights of 
‘conscience. We ask an observance of the golden rule. 
We cail—shall it be in vain ?—we call upon the law te 
‘secure to us our rights. Our allegiance to government 
‘is unqualified. Our obligation is perfect. As Masons, 
we have pledged ourselves to be loyal; te be true te 
our nation’s welfare and glory. We claim her 
honor as our own. We claim her portectionas our 
right. It is idle and false to say, that we are boand, 
in any case whatever, to resist her. authority or to re- 
‘fase to cooperate in her measures. If there have been 
‘violations of civil duty by members of the fraternity; 
say who can, that there have not been as gross viola- 
tions by men not connected with it. If the oath of a 
juror have ever been disregarded by a Mason, whe will 
dare to affirm that it has never been done by any other 
man ? Such a crime, whether perpetrated by Mason or 
antimason--and I have no reason to suppose that it has 
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_ association, and ardently attached to it, which was’ 


_very existence. 
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been lens oftener by one than the 
crime falls under the cognizance of the Jaw, and is ~ 
ished with the greatest severity. The Masonic juror 
who should not act in his vlace agreeably to his oath, | 
influenced by no considerations but ‘ law and evidence,” 
would merit and receive the severest censure of the 
Craft. -Oge point more in this connexion. 1 

Is it probable that those men who were foremost i in. 
breasting the storm of our revolution; who were first | 
to pledge their all in the desperate struggle; and who, | 
with a wisdom proportioned to their valor, devised and | 
set in operation our inimitable form of government--is_ 
it probable that they would have been united,at the 
same time, with a band of conspirators against the very 
liberty for which they had so heroically contended, and. 
the very constitution which they had so deliberately. 
framed and adopted ? Is it possible that a host of 
those worthies who stood up in the face of the world, 
in the dignity of freemen, and swore to maintain the 
independence which they had so nobly achieved, should, 
at the same moment, have been connected with an 


in the least degree, calculated to subvert the principles 
they had established, to annul the demands and pro-. 
visions of the national code, to-defeat the entire pur- 
pose of the laws, and to destroy the public security? 
For, let it be known and published from one extremity | 
of the country to the other, and all over its surface— 
and let it be well pondered by every American citizen— | 
that the earliest, and ablest, and mightiest champions | 
of our liberty were the first to plant Freemasonry in| 
eur soil, and lived and died its warmest friends and most | 
eordial supporters. 

Whoever, therefore, affirms, that ‘ Freemasonry di- 
minishes the responsibility of subjects to the govern- 
ment,’ or countenances, in any way, a breach of civil | 
trust, libels not living patriots alone, by thousands, 
but an untold number, dearly cherished i in our memo- 
ries, who have lain down 


‘* With patriarchs of the infant world—with kings, 
Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past, 
All in one mighty sepulchre.’’ 


2. It is objected next, that ‘ rHe MAsonic 18 A 
SE@RET socieTry.’ Its characteristic features and |, 
general principles may be ‘known and read of all men;’ 
while some of its ceremonies and modes of communi- }’ 
cation, by which a title to its peculiar benefits is estab- |. 
lished, are necessarily concealed. Any man may be-)| 
come a member of it, if he he recommended by a good | 
moral character.—-Now, it seems to me, that a soc iety, || 


in the true sense, is one which conceals from public || 


knowledge, not merely a few particulars in relation to 
jt, but its whole character, and all its acts, nay, even its 


known as such tothe world. The time and place of 


grave. ‘The constitution could have no power over 
it, because it could have no knowledge of it. It could | 
be amenable to no earthly tribunal, because no wit- 
ness of its existence could be found. To such an asso- 
ciation might well be applied the language employed 
by an eloquent writer* in opposition to us. ‘ Like a 
spirit it isinvisible. lt is here—it is there—it is gone; 
no body can see it; but society feels it. [t is the spir- 
it ofnight. The magistrate strikes, but it is into vacu- 
ity. He follows up the blow again and again, but it), 
falls upon a shadow.’ 

Put ours is not of this secret character.t Masons 
are known as such, The times and_ places of their 
meetings are publicly announced. They come before 


* Hon. Richard Rush. 


+ Even if it were, and I were a member of it, I 
should be justified by Paley in keeping it secret; for says 
he, ‘ Promises of secrecy ought not to be violated, al- 
though the public pwould derive advantage from the 


discovery. Such eromises contain no unlawfuiness in then are we suffered to live another day? Strange that. 


them to destroy th ir obligation.’ 


| There may be seen among them men of tried integrity, 
of unsullied virtue, of unsuspected piety. And such 


Not one of its members should be /' 


its assembling should be kept as in the secrecy of the | its barricaded doors, and myéteriqus passage-weys. 


‘the world ae avow » ‘hale object. And they must be | 
believed, or else set down as hypocrites and liars. | 


men are a sufficient guaranty to the nation, that its 
safety and peace, so far from bemg jeoparded by the’ 


Order, will be uniformly consulted and promoted by 
‘it. 
I may be thought blind, but I cannot see why the | 


if 


same legislation which would dissolve our association, i ce 


‘should not dissolve every literary club, in every | 
‘academy and university, in every town and village i in || 
the United States. ‘To several such I have the honor || 
to belong; and [ regard them all as secret societies, in’ 
the same sense—perhaps not to the same extent—as L 
do that of which we appear this day as members. They | 
all have their obligations, and their secrets, and their | 


peculiar privileges. Why should not the heads of our | 


academies and colleges be trembling with alarm, | 


existing other governments—imperia in imperiis,— 
presuming to make and enforce their own laws, to elect — 
their own officers, ay, and to give them titles too,— 


 sociations attacked as dangerous to our literary institu-_ 
tions? They are furthermore guilty of the heinous sin 
of wearing badzes and paying for them, and of ex- 
pending a little of their own money in festivals. And _ 
they unquestionably might do irreparable injury to tae _ 
seminaries within which they are established. Do you 
tell us that their constitutions are always submitted to 
the proper authorities for their approval? So are ours. 
They are before the people, and we wish they were 
read by the people. Then why should those associa- 
tions be trusted more than ours? Or rather why | 
should either be trusted at all ?—Because the character | 
of those composing them is known. Because they are 
‘well regarded for their intellectual and moral attain- 
‘ments, for their purity and probity. And though, in | 
‘some instances, the profligate and abandoned have» 
‘gained admission to them, it is never supposed that the 
whole body must necessarily be polluted with the filth 
of their garments. 

But it ‘is commonly reported of us, that in our as- 
'semblies there are transactions too horrible the 
light. The imagination is trained to picture us, some- 
‘times, asa band of bacchanals, in some obscure and 
dimly lighted appartment, celebrating our orgies; and 
‘sometimes, as a clan of fiends in human shape, red 

with blood, consulting in some cavern of the earth for | 
‘the destruction of the unhappy objects of our hate. A | 
‘Masonic lodge to the astonished and bewildered fancy 


‘of some of our mothers and sisters, seems like one of | 
‘the castles of old romance, with its secret windings, 


Here, on the right, they behold a bottomless cell, there, 
on the left, a room of wonders! disjointed limbs and | 
human skulls, hang around as its awful tapestry,— | 
‘and instrumenrs of death glittering in the rays that 1 
steal through the crevices. A little farther on—horror | 
‘af horrors! the place of slaughter arrests the eye, and | 
‘the ghastly executioner stands laughing, like a savage, | 
over his dying victim. Yet a little farther—and, lo! 
‘the charnel-house, where are thrown together in one. 
| confused heap the mangled remains of hundreds of our: 
fellow-citizens. 
Alas, that such imaginings should ever have disturb-_ 
ed the minds of those we love. Butso itis. On 
whose heads must rest the sin? what can atone for the’ 
igailt of representing us as a band of murderers, and 
‘our lodges and chapters as stained with the blood of 
our fellow men? Qur lodges and chapters the dens of | 
affiliated murderers, and we all guilty, either as princi- 
pals or accessories, of crimes, ‘ worthy of death?’ Why, 


Conscience, the divine magistrate within us, does not 


a deficiency of legal proof. 


‘draw us up, shaking | in agony,before his dread a 
and with a voice, as of seven thunders, doom us to 


everlasting ‘ weeping, and wailing, and gnashing of 
teeth!’ 


Your patience shall be relieved, my hearers, when 
I have noticed one charge more which is urged as an 
objection against us, and regarded as the primary cause 
of the present excitement, in relation to Freemason- 


3. Tur FORCIBLE ABDUCTION AND MURDER oF 
| MorGAN. 


In the dreadful iniquity which tore him from his fam- 
ily, and deprived hin, a peaceable citizen, of his liber- 
ty and his life, all who belong to the Masonic fraterni- 
ty are declared to be participators, and nothing, it is 
proclaimed, shall expiate their offence, but the immo- 
lation of the institution. We lament that any member 
of our family should have been concerned in that nefa- 


“whilst in the bosoms of their several governments are ‘rious transaction.* None can deprecate the deed more 
+ 


sincerely than we. 


And we deprecate it not merely 
because, in the estimation of many, it defaces our 


_ eseutcheon, and brings odium upon our Order; but be- 


and having the power to create sedition and rebellion, cause—and the reason is infinitely stronger—it was a 


if not to cause revolution? Why are not all their as- violation of the law of God; because the law of the 


land was trampled upon with brutal indifference; and 
because the precepts of Freemasonry were treated 
with scorn and contempt. I presume | shall utter the 


sentiment of every Masonic lodge in the earth, when | 


declare my deep and unreserved abhorrence of the 
-* Morgan conspiracy,’ which has justly excited the in- 
dignation of an abused people. We would that the 


wretched abducers of that man might be brought io 
| justice. And we repel the charge that Masonic influ- 
‘ence is all that has prevented this result hitherto. In 
the many trials that have been had in the State of New 


York, the juries, it is true, have rarely agreed in a ver- 
dict of condemnation. And why? Because there was 
And that is a suflicient 


“reason. Who can assert that their want of agreement 
was occasioned by the influence of Freemasonry,either 


direct or indirect? Whe can assert, that Masons were 
the only ones who did not feel warranted, by the law 
_and evidence, to conéemn those arraigned before thei? 
‘From the reports which I haveseen,I cannot satisfy 
myself that any indiv idual who has been indicted knew, 
or could testify to the fact of Morgan’s death. And in 
‘a very recent report of the special counsel for the peo- 
ple in the case, it is said, ‘ There is no ground to be- 
heve, from any information which has come to my 
knowledge, that the defendants yet under indictment. 


with the excéption of one individual (named,) were 
present at the death of Morgan—and as to him such 
belief is only an inference, which possibly may be 
erroneous. Nor is there any ground to believe, from 
any information which has come to my knowledge, tha! 
there is now alive and within the jurisdiction of any of 


the United States, any one, except the individual before 


‘inamed, who was present at the death of Morgan.’ 


But since the guilty have not been detected, ve- 
‘geance, with merciless fury, is hunting down the inae- 
‘cent. Why does she not fall upon the religious society 
of which the perpetrators of the crime may have bee" 


‘members, and cut it up root and branch? Justice 


‘| would stand by her side in the same attitude as 
frowning at the outrage. It is for an enlightened pud:c 


decide, whether, because two o1 three or a number 


of deluded men of our Order have done violence 
their natures, and wantonly broken the law which 
commands,‘ Thou shalt not kill,’ the whole weight o! 
its insulted dignity, and the whole blasting of its hot 
ire is to fall un us—on us, who, at the hour when the 
dark deed was done—and as ignorant of it as the ia- 


* It will be observed that I speak on this point, 28 if 


\|the murder of Morgan were undeniably proved. For 


myself, I believe he was murdered, although many of 
my brethren are decidedly of a contrary opinion. 
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accustomed avocations, undisturbed and undisturo- base shall never be shaken, and its solid columns shall 

aa stand throughout all ages, bearing the inscriptions 
Bat we shajl_continue to-be accused. We expect it. deeply carved, ‘ Virtue, Brotherly Love, Universal 

May God give us graceto bear it meekly! We shall Charity.’ And generations that should come after us 

still be told, that ‘ Masonry is at the bottom of this | and look upon the ruin, will exclaim, as we do now, O 

evil’—that ‘ corporate, existent Masonry is at the root’ what a race were the Goths! 

of it.—But one thing consoles us. We feel that right 


and trath—precious, everlasting truth—are on our side,)|| The Richmond Enquirer publishes the following let- 
and no menaces of our opposers, and no evils thev can || ter, 


inflict upon us, shall take from us this happy convic-| writer, a citizen of Richmond, Va. would carry along 
| 


tion. with it the best evidence of his intelligence and hon- 
But the enemies of Masonry do not confine their) or, 


maledictions tous. We have a powerful and danger- 
ous accomplice. ‘THe Press hasturned deserter and 
gone over to the enemy, whose profligate cohorts have 
overthrown’the laws!’ A tone of complaint is ringing 
through the land, like a knell for the departed. Sam-| 
son is shorn of his locks! The oracle of freedom has 
been smitten, and her hand is on her mouth, and her 
mouth in the dust! The Press is as silent and motion- 
less as if the universal destroyer had uttered over it 
his blighting speli! It echoes not to the voice of mur- 
‘muring and wailing which is rising up and floating 
continually on every western breeze! Bound by Ma- 
sonic chains, or awed by Masomec power, it cannot, or 
dares not, speak out distinctly and audibly against the 
unlawful, unholy, and murderous institution! 

And why this flood of wormwood and gall upon the 
Press of our country? Simply because, in its dignity || 
and independence, it has rot seen fit to publish al! the | 
scandals and idle rumors which the political parti-|. 
sans—I include not all antimasons with them-—-which 
the political partisans opposed to us have invented and 
put in circulation. When undoubted facts could be 
gleaned from antimasonic bulletins, they have freely 
been given to the world. But the abuse that has rol- 


* Richmond, Nov. 10, 1831. 

‘ Dear Sir :—Your letter of yesterday, requesting 
me to answer immediately certain queries therein con- 
tained, has been received. My engagements at this |. 
time, render it impossible for me to answer them in de- 
tail; I must, therefore, be brief. All your enquities |. 
‘appear tome to resolve themselves into this one: 
'Whetl.er the Royal Arch, or any other Masonic obliga- 
tion, which I have taken, or with which | am convers- 
ant, is in conflict with any duties which man owes to 
his God, his country, his neighbor, or himself.’ In an- 
swer to which I can with perfect propriety state that 
no such obligation has ever been taken by me, nor am 
I conversant with any such obligation. 

‘So far from such obligation being enjoined in Vir- 


gation, ‘that nothing therein contained is to interfere | 
with any duty which he owes to his God, his country, 
his neighbor or himself;’ and in the charge given to the 
candidate on his admission, he is informed, after point- 
ing out to him the nature of the obligations, ‘ that in 
the State he is to bea quiet and peaceable citizen, 
never to countenance treason or rebellion, but to show 


, himself on every occasion disposed to act in conformi- 
led like a torrent over Freemasonry, to the honor of | ty to the laws, constitution, and government in which 


the American Press, has never been increased nor ac-| he Jives, and to induce others, as far as may be in his 
eelerated by its power. We are confident that none! ower, to act in the same manner.’ 


would have been earlier or louder in this call for jus-||  « ot af the 
tice, in the case on which I have been dwelling, than) 


7 in this.country being used as a political engine, nor do I 
the — owned and conducted by Masons, bad not) know of any power or influence which it possesses to 
the enormity and the mysterious circumstances of the 


) ‘set the laws at defiance, or to sacrifice individuals, or 
offence, rendered us all incredulous concerning it; had — 


silence o ition—on the contrary,religion and politi 
we not supposed there was collusion, dark, undiscov-_ si y religion and politics 


are expressly excluded from the institution, and al- 
ered, and extensive, among those who seemed so solic-| 


though the members of the institution here entertain 
itous totally to destroy the fraternity. But the Press very different political views, I never heard the subject 
ean vindicate and sustain itself. It can receive no aug- 


; of politics mentioned in any meeting. 
mentation of its strength from a voice so feeble as ‘ Very respectfullly, yours, &c. 
mine. ‘ 

Fellow cirizens, I will weary youno longer. 1 have, fi 
as-well as I could, in the limited time allowed me for ? ; 
preparation, and in the midst of other more important We find in the National Intelligencer of Monday, the 
cares, and under the lassitude of bodily indisposition, | Soliawing.* extract of a letter from a most intelligent 
set forth the claims of Freemasonry to your tolerance and highly reapectable source to the'east:* 
and favor, and have vindicated it from some of the The antimasons were deceived and betrayed at Bal- 
charges alleged against it. If I have spoken with|\timore They were told that Mr. Cay would be in- 
warmth, not a word has been uttered in anger. If 1} stantly given up, and acted upon that conviction. 
have manifested unkindness or disrespect towards our|| They were much astonished to find their mistake.’ 
brethren who from principle are opposed to us, I ask|| ur readers will perceive that this statement is in 
their forgiveness. If I have given evidence of sincerity| €Xact coincidence with that which we made in our 
in the cause for which I have spoken, none of you can! Journal, immediately on the breaking up of the antima- 
be so ungenerous as to withhold from me the credit al-|/8onic Convention. The fact is, that Mr. John Bailey, 
ways due to that attribute of the heart. If, by this of Massachusetts, formerly a clerk in the State De- 
hour’s labor, I shall be instrumental in leading you to partment, and subsequently a member of Congress, as- 
examine honorably, and candidly,the character, genius, |/Serted, in a secret meeting of the members of the Con- 
and object of our institution, even though the result of|| vention, that ‘Mr. Clay would be withdrawn.’ We 
such examination should be unfavorable to us, I shal]; have reason to believe that he asserted that he had au- 
feel that I have not labored in vain. You will allow||tbority for this-statement; and the known fact that he 
me to remind you, that in a time of high excitement,||Was a protege of Mr. Adams, induced many members 
there is danger of passion’s outstripping and trinmph-||to believe he was authorised by Mr. Adamsto make 


habitants of another orb,—were quietly pursuing our its proportioned halls, may all be demolished. But its || 


The editor of the Enquirer says, the name of the |! 


Mr. Bailey’ seal to fom Mr. Clay’s 
ranks, did not suffer him to confine his assertions to an 
antimasonic caucus. In his way to and from Baltimore, 
he exerted himself to convince some of the strongest 
advocates of Mr. Clay that they were pursuing a wrong 
course. Fortunately his success was not equal to his 
efforts. His eagerness to obtain distinction as a politi- 
cal missionary, outran his discretion, and burried him 
into injudicious selections of the individuals upon whom 
to operate. Probably, however he acted from honest, 
‘although erroneous, views —WVat. Jour. 


The Boston Free Press of Friday last, has the fol- 
lowing paragraph which we copy, capitals and all. 


‘ We understand that Gen. Dearborn in a speech at 
| Ranbery caucus on Sunday evening last, said that the 
-antimasons were ‘a set of UNPRINCIPLED DEMA- 
GOGUES, SEEKING FOR OFFICE.’ Upon which 
the Salem Register has the following timely re- 
‘marks:— 

‘ The antis should not delay a moment in bringing the 
audacious General to justice for this libellous assertion; 


if the Court should establish the old doctrine, that the 
greater the truth the greater the libel, there would 


not be the least chance for escape!’ 


The following are the officers of the Grand Chapter, 


and Grand hedge of the State of Vermont for the year 
ginia, the candidate is assured before taking any obli- | 


ensuing; 
OFFICERS OF THE GRAND CHAPTER, 


M. E. Nathan B. Haswell, Burlington, G. H. P.; 
E. John Purdy, Rutland, Dy. G. H. P. 
E. Leonard Sargent, Manchester, G. K. 
E. Philip C. Tucker, Vergennes, G. 8. 
E. Moses Strong, Rutland, G.T. 
Joel Green, Rutland, G. Secretary. 


OFFICERS OF THE GRAND LODGE. 


M. W. Nathan B. Haswell, Bulington, G. M. 
R. W. Philip C. Tucker, Vergennes D. G. M. 
R. W. Lavius Fillamore, Middlebury G. S. W- 
W. Thomas Harmond, Reading, G. J. W. 
W. George Howes, Montpelier, G. T. 
W. Oramel H. Smith, Montpelier, G. Sect’y. 
W. Samuel A. Webber, G. 8. D. 


George W. Carpenter, imprisoned for some months, 
and tried fur writing a threatening letter, at Herkimer 
N.Y. was acquitted oy the unique defence set up by his 
counsel that the prisoner was insane on the subject of 
antimasonry. 


GRAND LODGE OF MASSACHUSETTS, 

Notice is hereby given, that the Annual Communi- 
cation of the Granp LopGe or MassacHuUsETTs 
will be held at Masons’ Hall, Washington street, Bos- 
ton, on WEDNESDAY, the 14th dav of December 
‘next, at 6 1-2 o’clock, P. M. for the election of officers, 
‘and the transaction of such other business as may regu- 
larly come before it. 

The Officers and Members of the Grand Lodge, 
Masters, Warderns and Proxies of Lodges, with all 
others concerned, will take due notice and govern them-~ 


selves accordingly. 
THOMAS POWERS, Grand Sec’y. 
Boston Nov. 23, 5831. 


ANATOMICAL LECTURES, 
DRS. J.V.C. SMITH and J. B. FLINT will com- 


cme their sixth Course of Anatomical Demonstra- 


tions, at Columbian Hall, on SATURDAY EVENING, 


ing over reason; that, ina zeal to purify, we entirely || this communication.-Mr. Bailey used the names of oth- 
consume, and that, in an effort to do away an uncertain|/¢? distinguished citzens of the east, to give weight to 


shenboaest 26th, at 8 o’clock,—an_ hour that will ac- 
‘commodate gentlemen attending other lectures at 7. 


evil, we destroy what is truly valuable. his statement. Mr. Clay had strong friends in the an- || Tickets may be procured.at Carter & Hendee’s Book- 


Freemasonry, i in ite outworks, may cromble away. timagonic Convention, fiom one of whom these facts 
Nay, its beautiful dome, its ornamentcd capitals, and) ‘are derived. 


store, Brewer & Brothers, 92, and Joseph M. Smith, 
Druggists, Washiogton Street. 
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hardly possible to peruse his passionate scenes | 


‘thrilling delight. Thisecan only arise—at "least, 


DRAMATIC LIBRARY. nothing else seems adequate to the excitement of 


The fourth and fifth volumes of this excellent sensations—from the overwhelming, 


accompaniment to Shakspeare, embrace eight ||°! intense thought devoted to the imbodying of | 
plays by John Ford, a distin ttinbi d dramatic | COnCePtions adapted to the awful situations in| 
writer of the 17th centr}: We make the follow- || whaeh he has, imperceptibly and with matchless’ 
ing extract from the interesting and highly valua- placed principle 
ble introduction to the work. | Mr. Campbell observes that Ford interests us in | 
otber passion than that of Jove; in which he| 
Much has been said of the dramatic - posts of displays a peculiar depth and delicacy of romatic. 


Elizabeth and James’s days, full justice has never i feeling.’ Comparatively speaking, this may isa | 


yet been rendered to their independence on one 


2 : admitted; but in justice to the poet, it should be 
another: generally speaking, they stand insulated | 


| added that he was not insensible to the wer of| 
and alone, and draw, each in his station, from ” 


; | friendship, and in more than one of his dramas 
has delineated it with a master-hand. Had the 
eritic forgotten the noble Dalyell? the generous 
and devoted Malfato?--Nor can it justly be in- 


ferred (even setting aside the romantic feelings 
or that some other fruitful cause of originality was here alluded co) that the female characters of his 
in secret and powerful operation; so it is, that second rate pieces fail to interest us, and occasion- 
évery writer had his peculiar style, and was con- | ally in a high degree, in affections and passions 
tent with it. One little exception to this remark “very distinct from those of love. Mr. Campbell, 


may, perhaps, be found in Ford. He appears to! however, terms him ‘one of the ornaments of our 
have discovered that one of the nameless charms ancient poetry.’ 
of Shalispeare’s diction consisted in the skill with | In the construction of Ford’s plots, or rather! 
which he has occasionally vivified it, by convert- ||, cans in the selection of his fables, it may suffice | 
ing his substantives into verbs; and to have 45-10 observe here, that there is usually much to 


**Wanton’d as in its prime, and played at will 
Its virgin fancies,’’ 


} without the most painful interest, the most heart- | 


pired to imitate him. He cannot, however, be commend: like Kent, indeed, he possessed the fa- 
fairly complimented ou his success. Ford’s gram- 


‘culty of marring a plain tale in the telling; but 
matical experiments take from the simplicity of | 


they no strength whatever _ed better than he executed. His besetting error 
to his descriptions. 


_ this 1s only saying, in other words, that he plann-|, 


: ‘was an unfortunate persuasion, that he was gifted | 
With this slight exception, which, after all, may with a certain degree of pleasantry with which it! 


be purely visionary, the style of Ford is altogether ehooved him occasionally to favor the stage; and| 


original, and his own. Without the majestic || to this we are indebted for the intrusion of those |, 


march which distinguishes the poetry of Massin- | jj] timid underplots, and those pruient snatches of 


ger, and with little or none of that light and) jangnage, which debase and pollute several of his 
playful humor which characterizes the dialogue of best dramas. It is not pleasant to dwell on these 
Fletcher, or even of Shirley, he is yet elegant, and | defects; thorich justice requires that they should 
and easy,and harmonious; and, though rarely be noticed. ‘Time has long since avenged them: 


sublime, yet sufficiently elevated for the most pa- | for it can scarcely be doubted that somewhat of the | 


thetic tones of that passion on whose romantic ener-. obscurity into which the poet has fallen should be 
gies he chiefly delighted to dwell. It has (as laid to their charge. 


‘there was, in fact, no model to work after. The 
set down a pedantic affectation of novelt 


a's ‘ Yat One) ements of composition so far as regards taste 
time exhibited in the composition of uncouth | : . bei bli 
princi at judgement, far from being established, were 
not even arranged; and with the exception of Sir 
failare)in perplexity of language; frequently, too, . be 
after perversely labouring with a remote idea till) 
|| poetic criticism then before the public. Add to 
it aside, he obtrudes it upon the reader involved if 


itt inextricable obscurity. 


_ this, that this scale of ethic, as well as of poetic 


‘fitness seen.s to have had few gradations marked 
{ts excellencies, however, far outweigh its de- ‘on it, and those at remote and uncertain distan- 
fects; but they are rather felt than understood.— 


ces; hence the writerssuddenly drop from all 
Few things, indeed, will be found erat, difficult ‘that is pure in taste and exquisite in feeling, to 
to account for than the deep and lasting impres- whining imbecility; and from high-toned senti- 
sion made by the more tragic portion of Ford’s) ment and enobling action, to all that is mean and 
poetry. Whence does it derive that resistless vicious, apparently unconcious of the vast inter- 
power which all confess, of afflicting, it might al- 'val through which they have fallen. In other re- 
most be said of harrasing the better feelings’ It is 'spects, they all seemed to have acquiesced in the 
not from-any peculiar beauty of language—for in ||humble station in which prejudice had placed 
this he is equalled by his contemporaries, and by 


sce hs ney ‘them, and instead of attempting to correet the age, 
‘some of them surpasced; ‘Mor is from any classi-'/to have sought little more than to interest and 
‘eal or mythological allusions, huppily recollected | amuse with the materials so richly provided for 


and skilfally applied, for of these he seldom a-|/them by the extraordinary times on which they 
vails himself. It is not froth any picturesque |} were cast. One man, indeed, there was, one 
views presented to the mind; for of imaginative | eminent man who sought from early life to enlist 
‘poetry he has little or nothing: he can conjure up || the stage on the side of learning and virtue, and 


A sticceasion of images, whether grave or gay, to'/called upon the people to view the scene in its 


‘Attired in the majesty of art, 
Set high in spirit with the precious. taste 

Of sweet philosophy, and, which is most, 
Crown’d with the rich traditions of a soul 

That hates to have her dignity profaned 

With any relish of an earthly thought!’ 

Ben Johnson (for to him we allude) found 
few supporters, and no followers; and the stage 
‘went on as before; attended, but not honored— 
popular, but not influential. 

It is not a little mortifying to reflect, that while 
‘dramatic poetry towered in its pride of place, and 
long sustained itself at an elevation which it will 
never reach again, the writers themselves possess- 
ed no sway whatever over the feelings of the peo- 
ple, while at a subsequent period, when the power 
of the stage for good and evil was understood, it 
was tarned wholly to the purposes of the: latter;~- 
‘and the greatest men of the age formed themselves 
‘into factions, for trash that would not now be 
heard, and names that cannot be pronounced with- 
outs corn and shame, that depravity of every kind 
might be transaitted--from the court to the stage, 
--from the stage tothe people, and none escape 
‘the contagion. 

It has been generally assumed that our poet died 
‘almost immediately after the} appearance of 
‘the Lady’s ‘l'rial, but for what cause, except that 
he ceased to write, Lhave never (says Mr. Gif- 
ford) been able to conjecture. Faint traditions 
‘in the neighborhood of his birthplace lead rather 
Ito the supposition that, having from his legal pur- 


‘suits acquired a sufficient fortune, he retired to 
‘his home to pass the remainder of his days among 
‘the youthful connexions whom time had yet 
spared him.’ 

| ‘To the lovers of the drama we would recom- 
‘mend this collection. It is worthy of a place by 
the side of Shakspeare in every private libra-. 
Try. 


ABs 


THE MAN WITH THE IRON MASK. 
CONTINUED. 


Ait across the fancy, or play inthe eye; yet it is genuine light, — 


This opinion has been more noticed since the 
publication of a work called Memoirs de Mare- 
‘chal Duc de Richlieu, written by Abbe Soulavie; 


‘concerning which it may be proper to premise, 


that the late Duke of Richlieu, son of the Mare-. 
chal, disavowed this work, while Abbe Soulavie, 
who had been employed by the Marechal, insisted 
on the authenticity of his papers. He informs us 
that the Duke of Richlieu was the lover of Ma- 
damoiselle de Valois, daughter of the Regent 
Duke of Orleans, and afterwards Dutchess of Mo- 
dena, who in return was passionately fond of 
him: that the regent had something more than 
paternal affection for his daughter; and that 
though she held his sentiments in abhorrence, 
the Duke of Richlieu made use of her influesce 
with her father, to discover the secret of the pris- 
oner with the mask: that the regent who had al- 
ways observed the most profound silence on this. 
subject was at last pursuaded to entrust her with 
a manuscript, which she immediately sent to her 
lover, who took a copy ofit. This manuscript is 
supposed to have been written by a gentleman on 
his death bed, who had been the governor or ear- 
ly tutor of the prisoner. ‘The following is an ex- 
tract of it, from what the Abbe Soulavie has told) 
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‘The prince whom | have 
up, and taken care of till the close of my life, was 
born September the 5th, 1638, at half past eight. 
His brother the present sovereign, was born in 
the morning of the same day, about tweive 
o'clock. But the births of these princes present- 
ed a striking contrast,for the eldest’s was as splen- 
did and brilliant as the or was melancholy 
and private. 

‘The king soon after the queen was safely de-. 
livered of the first prince, was informed by the| 
midwife, that her majesty was stillin labor. ‘This 
intelligence alarmed him greatly, and he ordered 
the chancellor of France, the first almoner, the 
queen’s confessor and myself, to remain in her 
apartment till she was delivered, and as he wished 
us to be witness of the steps which he meant to 
take, if she gave birth to another dauphin; for it 
had been foretold by some shepherds that the 
queen was pregnant with two sons; they also re- 
ported that they had obtained the knowledge by 
divine inspiration. ‘This report was soon circulat- 
ed through Paris, and the people alarmed at it, 
loudly asserted that if this prediction should be 
verified, it would cause the total ruin of the state. 
The archbishop of Paris was soon informed of 
these transactions, anc after conversing with the 
shepherds, ordered them to be closely confined 
in the prison of Lazarus; for the serious effect 
their prophecy had produced in the minds of the 
people, had given the king some uneasiness, be- 
cause it made bim reflect on the disturbances he 
had to fear in his kingdom. He informed the 
cardinal of this prediction, who in his answer said 
that the birth of two dauphins was not impossible, 
and that if the peasants’ propbhecy should be re- 
alised, the last born must be concealed with the 
greatest care, as he might, when he grew np, con- 
ceive that he had a right tothe crown, and cause 
another league in the kingdom. 


‘During the queen’s second labor, which lasted 
several hours, the king was tormented by his ap- 
prehensions, for he feit a strong presentiment,that 
he should soon be the fatherof two cauphins.— 
He desired the Bishop of Meaux not to leave the 
queen till she was delivered, and afterwards turn- 
— ing to us all, said sufficiently lond to be heard by 
the queen, ‘that if another dauphin should be 
born, and any of us should divulge the secret, our 
heads should answer for it: for,’ added he, ‘his 
birth must be a secret of state, to prevent the mis- 
fortunes that would evidently follow the disclos- 
ure; as the salique” law has been silent concern- 
ing the inheritance of a kingdom, on the birth of 
male twins.’ 


| 


‘The event which had been foretoid, soon after 
arrived, for thejqueen,while the king was at supper; 
gave birth to a son much smaller and handsome: 
than the first; and the poor infant, by his inces- 
sant cries, seemed to lament his entrance into a 
world where so much misery was in store for bim. 
The chancellor then drew up the verbal process 
of this extraordinary event; but the king not ap- 
proving of the first, it was burnt in our presence, 
and it was not till after he had written a 
great many that his majesty was satisfied. The 
first almoner endeavored to pursuade the king, 
that he ought not to conceal the birth of a prince; 
to which his majesty replied, ‘ that reasons of 
state absolutely required the most inviolable se- 
eresy.’ 

The king soon after dictated the oath of secre- 
sy, which he desired us all tosign; when this im~ 


oath to the verbal process, and took possession of |, 
it. ‘The royal infant was then given into the 
hands of the midwife; but to deter her from re- 
vealing the secret of its birth, she was menaced 
with death if she ever gave the least hint of it;— 
we were all, likewise strictly charged not even 
tO converse with each other on the subject. 


‘His majesty dreaded nothing so much as a civil 
war, and he thought that the dissentions which 
would certainly occur between the two brothers, 
if they were brought up as such, would certainly 
occasion one; the cardinal, also, when he was 
invested with the superintendency ofthe prince’s 


education, did every thing in his power to keep 
this apprehension alive. 


‘The king ordered us to examine carefully the 


pocr child’s body, to see if it had any marks by 


which he might hereafter be known, if his brother 
should die; for the king always proposed in that. 
case, to put the royal infant in possession of his. 
rights; for this reason, after having made us all. 


sign the verbal process; he sealed it with the royal 
seal. 


During the infancy of the young prince, M. 
Peronnette, the midwife, treated him as if he were 
her own son, but from her great care and manner. 

of living, every one suspected that he was the 
illegitimate son of some rich nobleman. 

‘ As soon as the prince’s infancy was over, Car- 
dinal Mazarine on whom his education had de- 
volved, consigned him to my care, with orders to 
educate him in a manner suitable to the dignity 
of his birth, but in private. 
tinued to attend him,in my house in Burgundy, | 


till herdeath; and they were warmly attached to 
each other. 


* I had frequent conversations with the queen 


during the subsequent disturbances in this king- 
dom; and her majesty has often said to me, ‘ that. 


if the prince’s birth should be discovered during 
the life of the young king his brother, the mal- 
contents would, she feared, take advantage of it, 
to raise a revolt among the people; for, she added, 
that itwasthe opinion of many able physicians, 


and of course the eldest. ‘This fear did not, how- 
ever, prevent the queen from preserving with the 
greatest care the written testimonies of the prince’s 
birth; for she intended, if any accident had befal- 
len his brother, tohave recognised him, though 
she had another son. 


‘J he young prince received as good an educa- 
tion as I could have wist.ed to have received myself 
in similar circumstances; and a better one than 
was bestowed on the acknowledged prince. 


When he was about nineteen, his desire to 
know who he was increased toa great degree, 
and he tormented me with continual solicitations 
to make him acquainted with the author of his 
existence: the more earnest he was, the more 
resolute were my refusals, and when he saw 
that his entreaties did not avail, he endeavored 
to pursuade me that he thought he was my son. 
Often, wher he called me by the tender name 
of father, did I tell him that he deceived himself, 
but, at length seeing that be persevered in this 
opinion, 1 ceased to contradict him, and gave 
him reason to believe that he was really my 
son. He appeared to credit this, with a view, 
no doubt, of forcing me by this means to reveal 


| 


| was at ‘that time y Ral all in his power to dis— 
cover who he was. 

‘Two years elapsed in this manner, when an 
‘imprudent action, for which I shall ever reproach 
myself, revealed to him the important secret of 
his birth. He knew that | had received at that 
‘time many expresses from the king, and this 
circumstance, probably raised some doubt in his 
mind, which he sought to clear up by opening 
‘my escritoire, in which I had imprudently left 
many letters from the queen and cardinal. He 
read them: and their contents, aided by kis natu- 
ral penetration, discovered the whole secret to 
him. 

‘I observed that about this time that his man- 
ners were quite changed, for instead of treating 
me with that affection and respect which I was 
accustomed to receive from him, he became sur-— 
ly and reserved. ‘This alteration at first surprised 
me, but I soon learnt the cause. 

* My suspicions were first aroused by his ask- 
‘\ing me to procure the portraits of the late and 
present king. I told him in answer, that there 
‘had been no good resemblance of either drawn 
yet, and that I would wait till some eminent 
painter should execute their pictures. 

‘This reply, which he appeared extremely dis- 
satisfied with, was followed by a request to go 
‘ito Dijon: the extreme disappointment he ex- 
|| pressed on being refused, alaamed me, and from 
that moment I watched his motions more closely. 
I afterwards learnt that his motive for wishing to 
visit Dijon was, to see the King’s picture, he 
‘had an intention also of going from thence to the 


M. Peronnette con- court, that was then kept at St. Jean de Luz, 


on account of the marriage with the Infanta, to 
see, and compare himself with his brother. 

* The young prince was then extremely beau- 
tiful, and he inspired such an affection in the 
breast of the young chambermaid, that, in defi- 
ance of the strict orders which all the domestics 


had received, not to give the prince any thing he 
\required without my permission, she procured him 


the king’s portrait. 
‘As soon as the unhappy prince glanced his eye 


‘on it, he was forcibly struck by its resemblance 


that the last born of twins was the first conceived, to himself, and well he might, for one portrait. 


would have served forthemboth. This sight con- 
tirmed all his doubts, and made him furious. He 
instantly flew to me, exclaiming in the most vio- 
lent passion, ‘This is the King! and I am his broth- 
er: here is an undeniable proof of it.’ He then 
showed me a letter from Cardinal Mazarin that he 
had stolen out of my escritoire, inwhich his birth 
was mentioned. 

‘ | now feared that he would contrive means to 
escape to the court during the celebration of his 
brother’s nuptials, and to prevent this meeting, 
which f greatly dreaded, I soon after sent a mes- 
senger to the king to inform him of the prince’s 
having broken open my escritoire ; by which means 
he had dicovered the secret of his birth; I also 
informed him the effect this discovery had 
/preduced on his mind. On the receipt of this 
letter his majesty instantly ordered us both to 
to be imprisoned. The cardinal was charged 
with this order; and at the same time acquainted 
the prince, that his improper conduct was the — 
cause of our common misfortune.’ 

[TO BE CONTINVED.] 


the irnth to him, as | afterwards learned that be) 


The hasband’s civilities lessen at.home as they increase 


‘abroad; perhaps im either case he is the only person nos 


aware of it 


} 

| 
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[For the Mirror. } 
GROANS, 


The following dialogue took place, this week, between 
Mr. A. an antimason, and Mr. B. who is not an antima- 

Mr. B. Well, friend A. yeu have been laboring hard, 
day and night in your antimasonic vocation, and have 
aceomplished a great deal! your party is really looking 
up! 

aii: Oh dear! If you only knowed the mysterious 
mystery of this business you wouldnt wonder a grain at 
anything now-a-days. 

Mr. B. I wonder? Oh no. I have seen so many 
atange things of late, that Ihave ceased wondering at 
anything. I did not even wonder that John Quincy 
Adams joined your party after the ‘‘ am not, never was, 
and never shall be’’ letter. When Col. Stone came 
all the way from New York, to hold a political consulta- 
tion with the Ex-President, and the Hon. Mr. 
Hon. Mr. , and Hon. Mr. , I did not even 
then wonder: I remembered that John Quincy A dams 
bad deserted his old political friends, and that the 
abuse of old friends was the price of favor with 

his old foes. 1 remembered that the Honorable Mr, 
 ———=» had made a political summerset in the case of 
——, that the Hon. Mr. had trimmed his sails 
in the case of , and that Ilon. Mr had done 
anything but what is honorable in the case of ; 
Sir, the small-fry matters of your third rate political 
tools are of very minor importance. I dont think of 
them. 

Anti, There it is. You are just like all the others.— 
‘d tell you, between you and me, it’sall a piece of subfer- 
fugery. 

Mr. B. Alla what? . 

Anti. Why, a kind of a sort of—subterfugery. 

' Mr. B. Indeed!—On which side ? 

Anti. Oh, the Freemasons to be sure. You didn’t 
think there was any of that sort o’thing on our side, 
surely? 


Mr. B. Why, to tell you the truth, (I suppose! 


you'd like to hear the truth) I did think there was a little 
squiniiag at fugery, as you call it, atthe last Election 
of Officers for the Punker Hill Monument Association:— 
a little of the mysterious mystery. And the stery of 
the Belfast Murder; and getting a woman who could'nt 
write her name, to sign an affidavit; and imposing the A. 
B. C story on the Essex Register; and putting names of 
persons on the last antimasonic ticket, who had never 


been consulted; and passing off imitations of the Nation- 
al Republican ticket; and— 

Anti. Stop, stop; that’s not to the pint. I mean that 
there’s a sort of mystery; a kind of something that you 
can’t understand. Now I never knowed nothing about 

-it-4il! Doct. Phelps explained it to me as clear as any- 
things and if you'll only take his advice he'll put you 
right. 

"ur. B. I take his advice? I could'nt do that if I were 

sick. I must decline, as T am now well. 

Anti. I see how it is they have subterfuged you and 
almost everybody else. But a few of us wont be subter- 
fuged. 

Mr. B. Only by the Doctor? 

Anti. Why, as to that, a great many hard things are 
said about the Doctor. They do say he set off way of 
to West Springfield, and had an interview with Hon. 
Mr. Lathrop, and told him he must take back his letter, 
and that the Hon. gentleman did so. And then it was 
told, they’d agreed to lay the loss of the letter to the 
Nationals or the Masons. Now who believes all that 7 

Mr. B. Go on; I see you understand it all. 

_ Anti. That Ido. That meeting in West Springfield, 
to get Mr. Lathrop into a trap, was ail a piece of 
sublerfugery. I dont know how it 1s; he had but thirty 
three votes in three hundred and sixty two! I cant 
account for it. 

Mr. B. Indeed! Can youaccount for the state of the 
- votes inrelation to the Hon. gentleman of Salem ? 

_ Anti. I believe you are ridiculing me, Mr. B—. I 
had rather have no more conversation with you. Let 
me tell you, there is more subteryugery in the world 
‘than you ever dreamed of. 


_ Mr. B- Good bye, neighbor; when I desire to hear 


more about fugery, I'll send for some of your friends, | wrepresentation; it is enough to say, reprudiicans have 


DOSLOW WASONLG WIBROR. 


SATURDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 26, 1831. 


NEW-YORK ELECTIONS: 

We believe the result of the elections in this state has 
disappointed all parties. We do not believe that the 
‘most sanguine of the friends of Jackson anticipated a 
result anything like that which has been produced.— 
And we are certain that the antimasons did not dream that 
their quietus was so nearathand. As for the National 
Republican party, it has not been heard of since the day | 
of election!) Whether it be for weal or wo, it is an un- 
deniable truth that Jacksonism has been enabled to sweep 
every thing before it—to bear down all opposition in 
New York. And there can be no doubt that the whole 
electoral vote of that state will be given to Jackson.— 
If there were any question of his re-election before, we 
presume there is none now. ‘The National Republican 
party has been sacrificed by the most contemptible faction | 
that ever claithed existence. She has been deserted and 
betrayed by men of her own creating—by men who 
were bound by every principle of honor, to stand by her 
until there should not be even a hope to cling to. Her 
overthrow, (for in a National point of view she can 
hardly be said to have an existence,) is attributable 
mainly to the baseness and ingratitude of such men as 
Adams, Rush and Wirt; menwho clungto her when in 
‘power; but when she could no longer administer to their 
‘insatiable ambition, deserted, turned upon and stung 
her. 


For the gratification of our readers, we give the result, 
of the elections in a few of the counties of the State of 
New York, from which it will be seen that antimasonry 
in a very bad way.’”’ 

ALBANY CounTy.—This county has sustained itself. 
Pxtraordinary efforts have been made to defeat the Re- 
publican ticket, but to no effect. Republican majority 


done their duty! The average majority in this town is 
262, anti majority last year 508. Rep. majority now, 
100—gain 608!’ Wayne is the residence of Myron Hol- 
ley. 
,axuGA.--Entire rep. ticket elected by an average ma- 


jority of 360. Rep. senator 358. Antimasonic majority 
last year for senator 23. 


* Tuompxins.—Unofiicial returns from all the towns. 
Rep. majority 77 for sheriff, 37 for clerk and 78 for sen- 
ator, and two rep. and one antimasonic member of assem- 
bly elected. Last year antimasonic majority for gov- 
ernor and senator 700. 


» Onrario.—Antimasonic majority for senator was 


'\954. ‘*Last year, Mr. Seaward’s majority in this coun- 


ty for senator was 2151, which shows a decrease of the 
antimasonic majority of about 1200. The anties are per- 
fectly confounded at the results in the counties compos- 


ing this district.” Ontario 1s the residence of Mr. Gran- 
ger. 


Warren.—To the editor of the Argus, dated Glen’s 
Falls, Wednesday night. “This town (Queensbury) 
has given Fisk (rep. senator) 105 maj. and the county 
ticket 100. Last year the anties had 3 maj. on the 
state ticket. The county will give from 600 to 1000 
maj. for the republican ticket. ”’ 


In the six counties comprising the entire seventh Sena- 
torial district, the republican candidate is elected by a 
majority of about 1300. Last year, in this district, the 
antimasonic majority for governor was 1834, and for sen- 
ator 2001. Republican gain since last year, more than 
3000! 

The returns from most of the other counties are equal- 
ly favorable; and as strengly mark the downfall of pro- 
scription and intolerance. We congratulate the friends 
of free principles upon this result. 


Briston Evection.—The sixth trial for Represen- 
tative to Congress from Bristol County has terminated in 
no choice. Flodges received 3188, and Ruggles 3092— 


‘for Assembly, over antimasonic, 2000; Majority for rep. 
Clerk, over antimasonic, 4000. 


RewnsseLaer.—A letter to the editor of the Argus, 
dated Troy, Wednesday, 9 P. M. says.—* The Og 
racy of Rensselaer triumphant! ‘The rep. ticket for assem- 
bly ‘is elected entire, by 1500°or 1600 majority over the) 
anties. Senator Edmonds double that number, at least | 
ever Breese, the antimasonic candidate. Our Sheriff is| 
elected by a triumphant majority.” 


ScHENECTADY.—A letter to the editor of the Argus) 
says, ‘*I take pleasure in informing you that we have de-| 
feated Riggs [who turned Judas and was nominated by| 
the anties, and supported by the nationals. ] Isaac I. Yates 
is elected Sheriff by a majority of 78 votes. Last year! 
the anties had a majority of 311. 


SaratroGca.—Notwithstanding the efforts of John) 
W. Taylor, who had turned antimason just before the 
election, and manufactured a speech for them, which is 
said to be an extraordinary production, the entire Re- 


publican ticket is said to have succeeded by a majority of 
about 800. 


WasuinGTon.—A letter to the editor of the Argus, 
dated Cambridge, Nov. 10, gives the returns from several | 
towns, and says: I received information last 
which I believe may be depended on, and there is no 
doubt that the whole republican ticket is elected by a 
handsome majority—say 3 or 400.” 

Elder Witherell lives in this county!!! : 

Sen 4ca.—This county has elected the whole repnb- 
lican ticket. ast year the county was antimasonic.— 
The anties are gaining ground with a vengeance! 

Wayne.—Wayne county is redeemed! The entire 
rep. ticket has succeeded by over 100 majority. While 
the antimasonic party have made every effort, and called 


to their aid every species of chicanery, artifice and mis- 


183 scattering. At the previous trial, Hodges received 
3196, Ruggles 2986—284 scattering. It will be seen 
from the aggregate of the votes cast at the late and _pre- 

vious trials that both parties are not only well organised 
and drilled, but that the warmth of the contest has infused 


‘an unusual degree of interesteven among those who have 


no desire that either of the candidates in nomination 
should succeed. At the late trial 6463 votes were cast 
—at the next previous trial, 6466—making a difference’ 
of three votes! It appears that Hodges has lost eight © 
votes since the last trial, while Ruggles has gained 106. 


|| At this result the anties are in high glee, and indeed 


they havea right to rejoice. They could not have anti- 
cipated an increase of strength; and that they have it, is 
no less a matter of surprise to them than astonishment to 
the more sober and reflecting portions of the community. 
But notwitstanding the strong indications to the contrary, 
we have fall faith that the cause of liberal principles and 
equal rights will ultimately triumph over intolerance and 
proscription. We cannot but believe that there is good 
sense and integrity enough jn the people of Bristol to 
preserve the county from the degradation into which a 
clan of unprincipled political demagogues are striving to 
plung it. 


It is probable the antimasonic Senators from Bristol 
are not re-elected. 


Tux, E.ection.—Onr citizens are called upon on 
to rally at the polls on Monday and deposite their votes 
for nineteen Representatives, but forty-one having been 
chosen at the first trial. The Grocers;Free Debt, 
and Nationals are again in the field, We have not 
heard whether the Jackson party will run a ticket or not. 
It is hardly probable that the anties will again venture 
beyond the precincts of their own obscure retreats.— 
Judging from present indications, a third trial will be 
necessary to complete the number designated by the city 


government.. 


| 
| 
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immediate desertion of Mr. Clay, and the necessity of 
rallying under the banner of his favorite, Wm. Wirt.—, 
The ‘‘broken oar’’ we take to be typical of the National 
Republican party,broken and rent asunder by the treachery 
and baseness of sach professed friends as William Stone. | 


Cates is perhaps unnecessary that 
we should inform that portion of our readers who are 
fond of a good romance, that this is the title of a Novel, 
written at the close of the last century by the celebrated 
William Godwin, Esq. author of St. Leon, Cloudesley, 
Political Justice, &c.; for with this fact they cannot be 
supposed to be unacquainted, The ‘‘Adventures of Ca- 
leb Williams’ are among, the earliest recollections of 
our school-boy days. It has been many years out of 
print, and it is a long while since we met with it, and 
when we received it damp from the press of the Harpers, 
we took it up as we take an old friend by the 
hand, and said to ourselves here is an associate that we 
nave tried—we know him to be sound to the core~-and 
instantly fell into social converse with him. He has lost 
none of his youthful vigor. His faculty of awakening 


and arrésting the attention is as strong now as it ever was.|) 
«He never fails to excite in us the emotion he wishes, || 


‘ i : | now nearly completed, and will probably be ready for, 
and that without resorting to marvellous or overstrained ‘dedication in the course of the ensuing month. The pab- 
incidents or language, He has'a might almos: magical 


lie Lecture Room is pronounced to be one of the moat 
over our sympathies. He describes a damp comfortless 
morning, and we are out under the cold and drizzly 


ANATOMICAL Lectores.—It will be seen by refer- 
ence to their advertisement in a preceding page, that. 


Drs. Smrrx and propose commencing their sixth 
course of Anatomical lectures this evening. ‘These gen-| 
tlemen are favorably known to our citizens as popular 
lecturers; and as the branch of science on which they | 
propose to lecture is of deep interest to every class of 
society, we entertain no doubt that they will receive a 
good share of public patronage. The introductory lee- | 
ture will be delivered by Dr. Flint. 


‘convenient and best adapted to the purposes for which it. 
‘is designed, in the city. It isnow occupied by several of 
dawn. He talks of Switzerland—of the lake of Uri-- the popular societies, and is spoken of by the lecturers 
and the mountains and the waters are before us. He’ jn high terms of commendation. It will hold about a_ 
tells a tale of injustice and oppression, aad every feeling thousand persons. We believe as many as eleven hun- 


of indignant resistance stirs within us. He holds up to) gred have been crowded into it, though with much in- 
our unmitigated hatred and contempt the wanton and bru- | 


| ‘convenience. 
tal tyrant; and unlocks the sacred fountain of our tears) 
for the hepless and the orphan, for the unresisting, the | 
neglected and the misused.” ‘Boston Telegraph,’’ has returned to this city. The 

Caleb Williams was first published in London, in the’ climate of Norfolk county, since the electiun, having 

. | became extremely shattering to the tender nerves of its 

early part of the year 1794. The biographer of Godwin, ; | 
pious editor. The loss will probably be regarded as a’ 
in allusion to it, says it is a novel, which, in spite of the ° Ne 

| severe affliction by the good people of North Wrentham. 
brilliant works of the same species which have since a- |... , : 

; i | We can sympathise with them. 

dorned our literature, still holds its place, and has been i | see Sees 
frequently, and we are apt to believe irrevocably, pro- | The Charleston Courier learns by an arrival at that. 
nounced the best in our language. It raised Godwip’s re-'' port, that the East India Company’s sloop of war Coote, 
putation to the pinnacle. All that might have offended, | arrived at St. Helena, 16th Sept with despatches for Eng- 
as hard and republican in his larger work, was obliterated | land, announcing that the English Factories at Canton 
by the splendor and noble beauty of the character of had been broken up by the Chinese, the servants attach- 
Faulkland. The work forms the 11th and 12th Nos. of ed to the Factories had their heads taken off, the likeness: 
the “Library of Select Novels.” of King George torn down and trampled under foot, the. 
trees in front of the Factories torn up, &c. All com- 
‘merce between the English and Chinese ceased after the 
10th August, aud the Bricish ships had all left Macoa. 
| The Hon. Henry Clay has been elected to the Senate 
of the United States by the Legislature of Kentucky, — 
demostrably antimasonic in action—and really anything His opponent was the Hon. Richard M. Johnson, over 
and everything by turns, and nothing long,) treats the whom Mr, Clay had a wiajority of nine votes. 
result of the recent elections in that State, in the follow-|! The Portland Courter says that the Americans recently 


ing humorous manner: ‘*Rocklanc county has most un- ‘confined at Fredericton, N. B. in consequence of the 


expectedly elected a National Republican Member of ‘free exercise of their privileges as citizens of the United 
Assembly. Schoharie county has elected one National 


‘States, on land over which the British government claim 
Republican, and one antimason. In all the other coun- 


dominion, were discharged on the 8th inst., having been 
ties heard from, viz. Dutchess, Orange, Ulster, Colum-|| pardoned by his Excellency, Sir Archibald Campbell, 
bia, Green, Delaware, Albany, Renssealear, Washing- 


Lt. Governor, &c. on the recommendation of the British 
ton, Warren, Saratoga, Shenectady, Montgomery, and || Minister at Washington. 
Oneida, the Regency have carried the whole sweep,|} ‘Tbe beautiful planet Jupiter, with all his satellites, will 
just in the way to please themselves. All told, we be-||on the 9th Dec. appear to.the inhabitants of the United 
lieve the National Republican party in the next Legisla-||States to be eclipsed by the moon, under circumstances 
ture, wlll number five members: possibly it may increase ||the most favorable for observation. ‘I'he immersion will 
to six—no more. ‘The antimasons will have about a|)take place’on the dark, and the emersioa on the enlight- 
score anda half. ‘Theresidue will be thorough-going, ened side of the moon. An occultation of this planet is 
unflinching Regeney men—ready to go the whole quad- 


of very rare occurrence. 
ruped, and the tail of another one. We hope our snug Congress will assemble at Washington on Monday 
little Clay party of five, will be united and move in a 


week, and the National Republican Convention, to nom- 

solid phalanx upon all important and national questions.—||inate a President and Vice Presideat, at Baltimore on 
- We hope, too, that our friends of the National Intelligen- || the Monday following. . 
cer, and National Journal, the Philadelphia U. S. Ga- Mr Hackett appears at the Tremont on Morday even- 
zette, and the Boston papers, will perceive u s1GN in ing, in a favorite character. 
this result from which they will learn that there is no 
use in rowing with broken oars, against wind 
and tide. ‘*Bring me some music, and look you that it 
be sad.”’ 

The ‘sign’? throwe out in the above paragraph, we 
presume to be intended by the redoubtable Colonel to 
indicate to the papers spoken of, the expediency of an 


** Ganging bock agen.’’—We regret to learn that the 


— 


_ Cc On the’ principle that one may as well laugh as 
weep for grievances that can neither be avoided nor re- 
medied, the New York Commercial Advertiser, (a pa- 
per professedly National Republican in principle, ‘ but 


The New-York Commercial Advertiser says a violent 
tempest of wind, hail, and rain swept over that city, dur- 
ing Monday night. On Tuesday morning the hail was 
several inches thick in the yards ef the houses in the low- 
er part of the city, The lightning was very sharp, the 


| thunder rolled heavily, and the windblew with prodigious 
violence. 


Tue Rerorm Bitt.--It appears from the latest in- 
telligence received from Europe, that the Reform Bil] has 
been rejected in the Honse of Lords, by a majority of 
41. ‘The English papers are filled with accounts of the 
effect produced by this decision, onthe people of Eng- 
land. Nothing can exceed,say the London papers of Mon~ 
day the 11th of October, the indignant feeling which was 


| manifested on Saturday on the throwing out of the‘ 


Reform Billin the House of Lords. Early in the day, 
though the weather was tempestuous, groups were col- 
lected on the Exchange and at every corner, to collect 
such particulars as they eould of what all considered a 
common calamity. 

On the Royal Exchange,every corner was occupied by 
knots of politicians questioning each other, and forming 
conjectures on the consequences of this event; most of 
them at a loss for any mode of retrieving the wrong doue 
to the people of England. 

The Referm Members of the House of Commons met 
on Saturday to the number of 200} although the call was 
so sudden, and agreed to propose the following resolutions 
this evening :— 

“That it is expedient to declare their unaltered and 
undiminished adherence to the great measure of Re- 
form. 

‘‘That it is their determined purpose to stand by and 
support the King’s Ministers in the present crisis of af- 
fairs. 

Accounts received in Liverpool last evening from Der- 
by represent serious disturbances to have taken place 
in that town on the receipt of the intelligence of the Bill 
having been thrown out, the populace, it is added, vent-, 
ed their fury against the inhabitants whose sentiments 
were known to be at variance with public opinion, by at- 
tacking their dwellings, breaking their windows, &e. 
when the populace preceeded to the gaol, and liberated 
the whule of the prisoners, buth debtors and criminals. ° 

The news of the defeat of the Reform measure pro- 
duced the same powerful sensation in Chester, as in oth- 
er parts of the empire, where it arrived on Sunday about 
noon. 

The news of the fatal vote on Sunday morning spread 
over the country with almost telegraphic rapidity, and 
produced every where astonishment and consternation. 

Indeed the accounts fromthe country, as far as they 
have yet reached us are frightful. The operations of 
trade are suspended, from a feeling that men’s minds are 
about to be agitated by passions which will leave no, 
time for barter or Commercial speculations. 


The news from Poiand is of a deplorable character.-~’ 
Under date of Warsaw, Sept. 29th, it is said the capi- 
tal presents the appearance of one vast bivouac—advance 
posts and patrols are found at every corner. The Rus- 
sians have denounced to the Police several thousands of 
ef persons who have been zealous in the nation- 


al cause. Since the Sth inst. the day on which it resum- 
ed its functions, the Police has been constantly employed 
in making arrests; and in the first two days of the Restora- 
tion, upwards of 1000persons of all ages and classes were 
thrown into prison, and confined with the worst of male- 
factors. Since that period, 250 men, shut up in one of 
the courts of the prison were fired upon for nearly twe 
hours in succession,under pretence of a revolt of the male- 
factors, though not less than four fiiths were confined on 
suspicion of political offences. There are now upwards 
of 1500 incarcerated, and they will esteem themselves 
fortunate if they are not sent to Siberia. Poland has 
indeed sunk into the tomb,”’ 


pEA'THSs, 


In Newport, RI. Mr. Archibald Munro, He was for 
many yedts Secretary of St. John’s Lodge, at that place, 
and was highly esteemed by all his acquaintances. Hie 
funeral was attended by a large number of his brethren, 
with their appropriate badges. . 

In this city, Mr. Thomas Granger, 45, for many years 
leader of the Orchestra at the Federal street Theatre. 

George Slade, 21.—Mrs. Patience Cushing, 58, 
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POB@RY. 


FOUNTAIN OF LOVE. 


BY GERBRAND BREDERODE. 


df all were mine that Jove divine 
Or other gods could proffer, | 
Of pomp or show, or dazzling glow, 
I would not take their offer, 
If I must thee surrender, 
In payment for their splendor. 
No! I would seek the gods, and say, 
* Tis dearer far on earth to stray, 
With heart and soul by anguish riven, 
» And bowed by poverty and care, 
Then seek at once your promised heaven, 


' And dwell without my loved one there. 


Should they display unbounded sway 
Q’er all these kingly regions, 
_And give to me dominion free 
O’er lands and mighty legions, | 
My heart the gift would treasure, 
To rule them all at pleasure, 
Not for riches, not for land, 


- Not for station, nor command, 


Not for scepires, crowns, nor power, 
Nor for all the world is worth,— 

But that I on thee might shower 
Every gift from heaven on earth. 


1 would decree that all should be 
Observant to revere thee, 
With bended knee, submissively, 


Though princes--kings—stood near thee. 


Courts should their glories lend thee, 
And empresses attend thee, 
And queens upon thy steps should wait 
And pay their tribute to thy state 
In low and humble duty; 
And place thee on a royal seat, 
Decked, as well becomes thy beauty, 
With splendor and adornment meet. 


An ivory throne should be thine own, 
_ With ornaments the rarest; 
A cloth of red thy floor o’erspread, 
To kiss thy fvotsteps, fairest! 
And sweetest flowers be wreathing, 
And round thee fondly breathing; 
And by thy influence I would prove 
How I esteem thy virtues, love! 
How thy truth and goodness swayed me, 
More than all my store of gold, 
More than thousands that obeyed me, 
More than the giant world could hold. 


But these I know thou can’st forego, 
For pride has never found thee, 
And I possess more wealthiness 
Than all the courtiers round me, 
If riches they inherit, 
I have them too—in spirit, 
And thou dost know as well as I, 
That truer greatness deignes to lie 
*Neath a garment worn and tattered, 
Than e’er adorned a narrow mind; 
And that treasures oft are scattered 
For the basest of our kind. 


THE WORLD. 


‘The world’s a Book, writ by th’ eternal art 
Of the great author, printed in man’s heart; 
Tis falsely printed, though divinely penn’d, 


And all th’ errata will appear at th’ end. 


{\themselves in the presence of a very handsome 


| the flame, desired them to go seek a Seer, and he 


|, magicians here in Europe, who could do nothing 


SINGULAR STORY. 

The following stiange story is said to be mak- 
ing a good deal of talk in London: : 

Lord Prudhoe and Major Felix being at Cairo 
last autumn,on their return from Abyssiria, where 
they picked up much of that information. which 
has been worked up so well by Captin Bond 
Head in _ his life of Bruce, found the town in a 
state of extraozdinary excitement, in consequence 
of the recent arrival in those parts of a celebra- 
ted Magician from the centre of Africa, some- 
where inthe vicinity of the Mountains of the 
Moon. It is universally said, and generally be-| 
lieved, that this character possessed and exercised 
the power of showing to any visiter who chose to 
comply with his terms, any person, dead or living, 
whom the said visiter pleased to name. The En- 
glish travellers, after abundant inquiries and some 
scruples, repaired to his residence, paid their fees, 
and were admitted to his sanclum. They found 


young ‘Moor, with a very Jong black beard, a crim- 
son caftan, a snow-white turban, eighteen inch- 
es high, blue trowsers, and yellow slippers, sitting 
cross-legged ona turkey carpet, three feet square, 
with a cherry stalk in his mouth, a cup of coffee 
at his left elbow, a diamond-hefted dagger in his 
girdle, aadin his right handa large volume, 
clasped with brazen clasps—On hearing their er- 
rand, he arose and kindled some spices on a sort of 
‘small altar in the middle of the room. He then 
walked round and round the altar for half an 
hour or so, muttering words to them unintelligible; 
and having at length drawn three lines of chalk 


jabont the altar, and placed himself upright beside 


ready to gratify them in all their desires. 
There werein the old days, whole schools of 


‘in this line without the intervention of a pure’ 
|Seer—to wit, a Maiden’s eye. This African be- 
longs to the same fraternity—he made them un- 
derstand that nothing could be done until a virgin 
‘eye was placed athis disposal. He bade them 
go out in the streets of Cairo and fetch up any 


Magician‘ He has three,’ answered the boy. 
‘Tis well,’ said the other, ‘ now halt ? and with 
that he laid his stick right across the fire, and, 
standing up, addressed the travellors in these 
words:--' Name your name--be it of those that 
are upon the earth, of those that are bencath it; 
be it Frank, Moor, Turk, or Indian, prince or beg- 
ger,living and breathing, or rosolved iato the dust 
of Adam, 3000 years ago—speak, and this boy 
shall behold and describe. The first was 
William Shakspeare. The Magician made three 
reverences towards the wincow, wayedhis wand 
nine times, sung out something beyond their inter- 
pretation, and at length called out, ‘ Boy, what do 


| you behold? ‘The Sultan alone remains,’ said 


the child—‘ and beside him I see a pale-faced 
Frank—but not dressed like those Franks--with 
large eyes, a pointed beard, a tall hat, 10ses on 
his shoes, and a short mantle ! The other asked 
for Francis Arouet de Voltaire, and the boy 
immediately described a lean, old yellow-faced 
Frank, with a huge brown wig, a nutmeg-grater 
profile, spindle shanks, buckled shoes, and a gold 
snuff-box ! Lord Prudhoe now named Archdea- 
con Wrangham, anc the Arab boy made answer, 
and said, ‘I perceive a tall grey-haired Frank, 
with a black petticoat, walking in the garden,with 
a little book in his band. He is reading on the 
book—his eyes are bright and gleaming—his teeth 
are white—he is the happiest-looking Frank I 
ever beheld.’ Major Felix now named a brother 
of his, who isin the cavalry of the East India 
Company, in the presidency of Madras. The 
Magician signed, and the boy again answered, ‘I 
see ared-haired Frank, with a short red jacket, 
and white trowsers. He is standing by the sea- 
shore, and behind him there isa black man, in a 
turban, holding a beautiful horse richly caparison- 
ed.’ * God in heaven!’ eried Felix. ‘ Nay,’ the 
boy resumed, ‘this is an odd Frank—he has 
turned around while you are speaking, and, by 
Allah ! he has but one arm!’ Upon this the Major 
swooned away. His brother lost his left arm in 
the campaign of Aba!—VFerbum non Amplius. 


An apothecary being with « large eompany of 
his neighbors, boasted, that a patient, who had 
been many months confined to his bed, under the 


child they fancied under ten years of age. ‘They 
did so; and after walking about for half an hour, 
selected an Arab boy not apparently above eight, 
whom they found playing at marbles. They 
bribed him witha few halfpence, and took him! 
with them to the studio of the African Roger 
Bacon. The child was much frightened at the 
smoke, and the smell, andthe chatter, and the. 
muttering—bat by and by he sucked his sugar 
candy, and recovered his tranquillity, and the) 
Magician made him seat himself under a win- 
dow --the only one that had not beea darkened, | 
and poured about a table-spoonful of some black 
liquid into the hollow of the boy’s right hand, and 


‘bade him hold the hand steady, and keep kis eye 


fixed upon the surface of the liquid; and then 
resuming his old station by the brazier, sung out 
for. several minutes end--What do you see ? 


| Allab bismilla ! What do you see ? Malla Resoul 


Allah ! What doyou see ? All the while the, 
smoke curled up faster and faster. Presently the. 
lad said: ‘ Bismiliah ? Isee a horse--a horse- 
man--I see two horsemen--I see three--I see 
four--five--six--I see seven horsemen, and the 


care of another apothecary, was out in twenty- 


| four hours after he began to attend him. ‘ Yes,’ 


replied a person present, ‘1 know that to be a 
fact, f met him yesterday going to be buried.’ 


UGLINESS 
An advantageous stimulus to the mind, tha 
it may make up for the deficiencies of the body. 


PROPRIETORS OF THE GREEN DRAGO 
TAVERN, BOSTON, 
| orice is hereby given, that the annual meeti: 


of the Proprietors of the Green Dragon Tavern (s0 cal- 
led) will be holden at Concert Hall in said Boston, on 
Tuesday the 6th day of December nest, at six o’clock 
P, M. for choice of Officers for the ensuing year, and 
such other business as may come before them. 

By direction of the Agents, 

JOHN J. LORING, Proprietor’s Clerk. 

Boston, November 17, 1831. 


FLOORING BOARDS &C- 

FRoards or Plank, of hard Southern Pine—or Nother 
White Pine, furnished to order, ready plained by steam 
power; of any required dimensions, of as good quality and 
‘ower rates than can be procured elsewhere. 

Orders received by 


E. COPELAND, Jr. 
5. of. 


65 Broad Street 


jjseventh is a Sultan.’--‘ Has he a flag ? cries the! 
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